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THE GERMAN STATISTICAL SOCIETY AND ITS AN- 
NUAL MEETING IN BERLIN, OCTOBER, 1912. 

By Dk. Etjgen Wubzbtjbger, Geheimer Begierungsrat. 
Translation by John Koeen. 



While in almost all countries in which statistical work is 
carried on and statistical offices exist, the persons interested 
in statistics have banded together in separate scientific associ- 
ations, and while twenty-seven years ago the nationally dis- 
tinct societies in a sense became welded together through 
the International Statistical Institute, nothing of a correspond- 
ing nature existed in Germany until recently, although its 
numbers of official statisticians as well as of active teachers 
of statistics exceed without exception those of all other coun- 
tries. 

The explanation of this fact, which must seem the less ex- 
plicable because in Germany not only one but several associa- 
tions have been founded for each branch of science, some of 
local and some of a general character, lies principally in the 
circumstance that there has been no lack of opportunity for the 
different separate groups of statisticians to meetifor consulta- 
tion. First of all mention must be made of the numerous 
conferences of statisticians throughout the empire and in the 
different states, which began at the time of the foundation 
of the empire and the establishment of a central statistical 
bureau at Berlin. The object of these conferences was origi- 
nally confined to the preparation for the Bundesrat of bills 
relating to the census of population; but soon their consulta- 
tions were expanded to include other activities, whether of a 
temporary or continuous character, affecting the whole empire; 
and since 1897 such conferences have taken place annually. 
They have a strictly official character and are only frequented 
by representatives of the official statistical bureaus of the 
empire and of the individual states, and exceptionally by rep- 
resentatives of other departments who may be especially in- 
terested in some other statistical undertaking.* There is no 

*For a history of these conferences, see an article by Zimmermann in "Deutsches Statis- 
tisches Zentralblatt" 1910, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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permanent organization of these conferences. Furthermore, 
in the large cities having their own municipal statistical offices, 
the directors of these began as long ago as in 1879 to hold 
meetings for consultation. Later on these meetings were 
convened according to need, and since 1899 annually. In the 
year 1903 they were organized under the name "Verband 
deutscher Stadtestatistiker," the principal object of which is 
to expedite matters of business, the consideration of personal 
questions being excluded.* 

The dual nature of these two kinds of conferences made 
evident the need of a common meeting ground; for although 
the immediate objects of both, corresponding to their official 
character, related to matters of practical administration, they 
naturally often felt obliged to consider in a very thorough 
manner various theoretical questions connected with statistical 
activities, and while no intimacy existed between the groups, 
they were often brought together in the course of their official 
duties. The instructors in statistics in the Hoch Schule as 
well as professional statisticians in private positions or wholly 
in scientific pursuits lacked altogether a common bond as well 
as an opportunity to join their colleagues engaged in adminis- 
trative statistical work. 

Yet all these different groups stand in close relation to 
science. The statisticians occupied in administrative work, 
as well as those in the service of private corporations (insur- 
ance companies, etc.) gain the height of usefulness by carrying 
out their problems in a scientific manner, and at the same 
time they furnish material to statisticians in the academic 
lecture rooms as well as to other "statisticians" who are active 
in a literary way, and who carry on a further systematic study 
and analysis of the statistical material. 

Thus the need of bringing together in one organization all 
persons who in a larger sense (limited only by the demand of a 
scientific treatment of the problems) must be considered as 
"statisticians" lay in the very nature of their work. 

The many-sidedness of the field of work occupied by German 
statistical bureaus helped indirectly to instigate a closer union. 
It is well known that in Germany, as well as in some other parts 

*See Landsberg in "Deutsches Statistisches Zentralblatt" 1911, No. 1. 
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of Europe, these bureaus are usually called upon not only to 
deal with the population statistics of the state or of the city 
maintaining such a bureau, but as a rule with all branches 
of administrative statistics, except those of a purely technical 
kind, and especially with those lying within the social 
and economic domain. This many-sidedness of the interests 
caused the administrative statisticians to be drawn into very 
many different scientific and professional organizations whose 
activity related in some manner to official statistics. The 
resulting division of forces made it the more desirable to join 
a single one of these organizations bearing especially extensive 
relations to statistics, namely, the "Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Soziologie," as this society resolved in the fall of 1910 to estab- 
lish independent sections according to their character. On 
February 10, 1911, the evening before the 70th birthday of the 
Nestor of German statistics, Georg von Mayr, at a meeting 
held in his home at Munich a committee was formed to make 
the necessary preparation for the formation of the " Deutsche 
Statistische Gesellschaft" as the first of these sections. 

A meeting was called in conjunction with the sittings of the 
Union of German statisticians at Dresden where on June 17, 
1911, the "Deutsche Statistische Gesellschaft" was founded with 
100 members. This number was soon increased to 124, and 
Dr. Georg von Mayr was elected as its president. According 
to its fundamental law, membership can only be obtained by 
election, and, moreover, solely by persons who "have been or 
are active in an academic, administrative, or private capacity 
as statisticians, including those who are principally concerned 
with the use of the statistical method in special fields." The 
society is, however, not limited to persons who are subjects 
of the German empire, but is open to German statisticians of 
all countries. This was necessary on account of the scientific 
aims of the society, as well as because of the fact that the 
statisticians in German-speaking neighboring countries, who, 
although they hold conferences similar to those taking place 
in Germany for official purposes, are not numerous enough 
to form their own scientific societies. 

According to the by-laws, a meeting of the members of the 
society must be held at least once in two years; but it is the 
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intention that the second annual meeting, which occurred on 
the 22d or 23d of October, 1912, in Berlin, should be followed 
in 1913 by a third meeting. In connection with the meetings 
lectures are given on scientific questions touching as little as 
possible upon the domain of practical work in handling statis- 
tical material. 

The first meeting at Dresden in 1911 was for the greater part 
so taken up with matters of organization that time was left 
for but two lectures, one on marriage statistics and one on the 
teaching of statistics in the Hoch Schule; but the largely at- 
tended meeting in Berlin during October, 1912, offered a rich 
program. 

Only one matter relating to statistical phenomena was 
considered, namely, the recent marked decline in the birth- 
rate, on which Professor Oldenberg (Greifswald) spoke. As 
is known, this decline has so far hardly affected the growth 
of population in the German empire because it is fully offset 
by a contemporaneous decline in mortality, especially among 
children during their first year of life. During the discussion 
there arose a difference of opinion as to whether, according to 
the opinion of the lecturer and others, early and permanent 
changes in these conditions are to be expected of unfavorable 
character in both directions, so that while the birth-rate may 
decline further this is not to be expected with any degree so 
far as mortality is concerned, judging from present indica- 
tions. Especially instructive was the declaration of Profes- 
sor Bortkiewiecz (Berlin) that 2.4 children to each marriage 
is sufficient to maintain the stability of population according 
to the present average length of life. 

Doctor Wilms, mayor of the city of Posen and member of 
the Prussian upper house, spoke of the position of statistics 
and of statistical offices within the state and local administra- 
tive departments. He advocated particularly the decentral- 
ization of statistics as far as possible; that is, he would have 
provincial offices for smaller fields which should be delegated 
to gather and prepare statistics for these localities. 

The consultations in regard to statistical instruction in the 
Hoch Schule were continued, having as basis an extensive 
material relative to the lectures on statistics in the 48 Hoch 
Schulen in which the German language is the medium of teach- 
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ing, gathered by a committee appointed at the preceding meet- 
ing through circulars directed to the various instructors. 
This material was presented to the Berlin meeting in printed 
form, together with the desires expressed by the instructors 
in regard to the proper means of teaching and learning, the 
question of the examination in statistics, the introduction of 
compulsory courses, the establishment of practical courses 
for administrative officials, of popular courses in statistics 
(university extension), etc. Both reporters on this subject, 
Professor Doctor Schmid (Leipzig) and Director Doctor Wolf 
(Halle), paid special attention to the question whether and 
how far the attendance upon statistical lectures should be 
made obligatory. The reporter for the part of the programme 
relating to graphic-statistical exhibits was Doctor Roesle 
(Dresden) than whom very few have had greater opportunity 
for practical experience in designing statistical graphs. For 
a number of years he has been at the head of a bureau whose 
business it is to prepare the material of demographic and 
medical statistics of all countries and cities for exhibition pur- 
poses by means of graphs. Doctor Roesle considered all the 
technical and scientific principles relating to his subject. 

The Berlin representative of the Hollerith Machine Com- 
pany, Civil Engineer Williams, and the inventor of another 
tabulating machine, Chief Engineer Haggenmiller (Munich) 
gave lectures on the technique of tabulating. Both speakers 
demonstrated the operation of their electrical apparatus. 

Doctor Jaeckel (Charlottenburg) emphasized the need of a 
central statistical library for all scientifically active statisti- 
cians who have not access, or at least not a sufficient one, to 
publications relating to their profession and offered the resolu- 
tion that the subject be referred to the officials of the society 
for further consideration. 

The meeting was largely attended from all parts of the 
German empire as well as from Austria and other neighboring 
countries. The impression was apparently gained by all 
participants that the newly created association has shown itself 
to be a much-needed means of uniting the statisticians and a 
centre for all scientific statistical efforts. 

A detailed report of the sessions will appear in the minutes 
to be published in the "Deutsche Statistisches Zentralblatt," 
in the number for December, 1912, or for January, 1913. 



